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BATTLE OF DOMINGUEZ RANCH 

BY J. M. GUINN. 

Of the notable events occurring during the conquest of Cali- 
fornia there are few others of which there are so contradictory ac- 
counts as that known as the battle of Dominguez Ranch. 

Captain William Mervine, who commanded the American forces 
in the fight, made no official report, or if he did it was not pub- 
lished. Historians in their accounts of the battle have collected their 
data from hearsay and not from written reports of officers engaged 
in it. In regard to the number engaged and the number killed and 
wounded even Bancroft, usually the most reliable of California his- 
torians, has no accurate report. The reports of the number engaged 
on the American side varies with different authors from 250 to 
400, and the number killed from four to fifteen. It has been my 
good fortune, through the kindness of Dr. J. E. Cowles of this 
city, to obtain for the Historical Society a log book of the U. S. 
frigate Savannah kept by his uncle, Robert C. Duvall, who was an 
officer on that vessel. Lieutenant Duvall had command of a com- 
pany of Colt's riflemen in the battle. After his return to the ship 
he wrote a full, clear and accurate report of the march, battle and 
retreat. I transcribe the greater portion of his account. It is un- 
doubtedly the best report of that affair in existence. 

It will be recollected that Lieutenant Gillespie had been left by 
Commodore Stockton with a force of fifty men to' garrison Los 
Angeles. An insurrection headed by Flores and Varela broke out. 
After a siege of five or six days Gillespie and his men evacuated 
the city and retreated to San Pedro. Lieut. Gillespie, during the 
siege, sent a messenger to Stockton at San Francisco for reinforce- 
ments. Juan Flaco, the courier, reached San Francisco after a ride 
of 600 miles in five days — one of the most wonderful rides in his- 
tory. Commodore Stockton received the dispatches or rather the 
message of Gillespie's courier on the 30th of September. Early on 
the morning of October 1st the Savannah, Capt. William Mervine, 
was ordered to get under way for San Pedro with a force to relieve 
Lieut. Gillespie. "At 9 130 a. m.," says Lieut Duvall, "we com- 
menced working out of the harbor of San Francisco on the ebb 
tide. The ship anchored at Sausalito, where on account of a dense 
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fog it remained until the 4th, when it put to sea. On the 7th the 
ship entered the harbor of San Pedro. At 6 =30 p. m., as we were 
standing in for anchorage, we made out the American merchant 
ship Vandalia, having on her decks a body of men. On passing she 
saluted with two guns which was repeated with three cheers, which 
we returned. Brevet Captain Archibald Gillespie came on board 
and reported that he had evacuated the Pueblo de Los Angeles on 
account of the overpowering force of the enemy, and had retired 
with his men on board the Vandalia, after having spiked his guns, 
one of which he threw into the water. He also reported that the 
whole of California below the pueblo had risen in arms against our 
authorities, headed by Flores, a Mexican captain on furlough in this 
country, who had but a few days ago given his parole of honor not 
to take up arms against the United States. We made preparations 
to land a force to march to the pueblo at daylight." 

Oct. 8 at 6 a. m. all the boats left the ship for the purpose of 
landing the forces, numbering in all 299 men, including the volun- 
teers under command of Capt. Gillespie. At 6 -.30 all were landed 
without opposition, the enemy in small detachments retreating to- 
ward the pueblo. From their mov ements we apprehended that their 
large force was near. Capt. Mervine sent on board ship for a re- 
inforcement of eighty men under command of Lieut. R. B. Hitch- 
cock. At 8 a. m. the several companies, all under command of 
Captain William Mervine, took up the line of march for the purpose 
of retaking the pueblo. The enemy retreated as our forces ad- 
vanced. (On landing Wm. A. Smith, first cabin boy, was killed 
by the accidental discharge of a Colt's pistol). The reinforcements 
tinder the command of Lieut R. B. Hitchcock returned on board 
ship. For the first four miles our march was through hills and 
ravines which the enemy might have taken advantage of, but pre- 
ferred to occupy as spectators only, until our approach. A few shots 
from our flankers (who were the volunteer riflemen) would start 
them off; they returning the compliment before going. The re- 
mainder of our march was performed over a continuous plain over- 
grown with wild mustard, rising in places to six or eight feet in 
height. The ground was excessively dry, the clouds of dust were 
suffocating and there was not a breath of wind in motion. There 
was no water on our line of march for ten or twelve miles and we 
suffered greatly from thirst. 

"At 2 :30 p. m. we reached our camping ground. The enemy 
appeared in considerable numbers. Their numbers continued to in- 
crease until towards sun down, when they formed on a hill near 
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us, gradually inclining towards our camp. They were admirably 
formed for a cavalry charge. We drew up our forces to meet them, 
but finding they were disposed to remain stationary the marines 
under command of Capt. Marston, the Colt's riflement under com- 
mand of Lieut. I. B. Carter and myself, and the volunteers under 
command of Capt. A. Gillespie, were ordered to charge on them, 
which we did. They stood their ground until our shots commenced 
"telling" on them, when they took to flight in every direction. They 
continued to annoy us by firing into our camp through the night. 
About 2 a. m. they brought a piece of artillery and fired into our 
camp, the shot striking the ground near us. The marines, riflemen 
and volunteers were sent in pursuit of the gun, but could see or 
hear nothing of it. 

"We left our camp the next morning at 6 a. m. Our plan of 
march was in columns by platoon. We had not proceeded far before 
the enemy appeared before us, drawn up on each side of the road, 
mounted on fine horses each man armed with a lance and carbine. 
They also had a field piece (a four-pounder) to which were hitched 
eight or ten horses, placed on the road ahead of us. 

"Capt. Mervine, thinking that it was the enemy's intention to 
thrown us into confusion by using their gun on us loaded with 
round shot and copper grape shot, and then charge us with their 
cavalry, ordered us to form a square — which was the order of march 
throughout the battle. When within about four hundred yards of 
th""-> the enemy opened fire on us with their artillery. We made 
frequent charges, driving them before us, and at one time causing 
them to leave some of their cannon balls and cartridges ; but owing 
to the rapidity with which they could carry off the gun, using their 
lassos on every part, enabled them to choose their own distance, 
entirely out of all range of our muskets. Their horsemen kept out 
of danger, apparently content to let the gun do the fighting. They 
kent up a constant fire with their carbines but these did no harm. 
The enemy numbered between 175 and 200 strong. 

"Finding it impossible to capture the gun, the retreat was sound- 
ed. The captain consulted with his officers on the best steps to be 
taken. It was decided unanimously to return on board ship. To 
continue the march would sacrifice a number of lives to no purpose, 
for, admitting we could have reached the pueblo all communica- 
tions would be cut off with the ship and we would further be con- 
stantly annoyed by their artillery without the least chance of cap- 
turing it. It was reported that the enemy were between five and 
six hundred strong at the city and it was thought he had more artil- 
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lery. On retreating they got the gun planted on a hill ahead of us. 
The captain made us an address saying to the troops that it was 
his intention to march straight ahead in the same orderly manner in 
which we had advanced and that sooner than he would surrender 
to such an enemy he would sacrifice himself and every other man 
in his command. The enemy fired into us four times on the retreat, 
the fourth shot falling short, the report of the gun indicating a small 
quantity of powder, after which they remained stationary and mani- 
fested no further disposition to molest us. We proceeded quietly 
on our march to the landing, where we found a body of men under 
command of Lieut. Hitchcock with two nine-pounder cannon got 
from the Vandalia to render us assistance in case we should need it. 

"We presented truly a pitiable condition, many being barely able 
to drag one foot after the other from excessive fatigue, having gone 
through the exertions and excitement in battle and afterwards per- 
forming a march of eighteen or twenty miles without rest. 

"This is the first battle I have ever been engaged in and having 
particular notice of those around me I can assert that no men could 
have acted more bravely. Even when their shipmates were falling 
by their sides I saw but one impulse and that was to push forward, 
and when the retreat was ordered I noticed a general reluctance to 
turn their backs to the enemy. 

"The following is a list of the killed and wounded: Michael 
Hoey (ordinary seaman), killed; David Johnson (ordinary seaman), 
killed; William H. Berry (ordinary seaman), mortally wounded; 
Charles Sommers (musician), mortally wounded; John Tyre (sea- 
man), severely wounded; John Anderson (seaman), severely 
wounded, recovery doubtful. The following named were slightly 
wounded: William Couland (marine), Hiram Rockvill (marine). 
H. Sinland (marine), Jas. Smith (marine). 

"On the following morning we buried the bodies of William A. 
Smith, Charles Sommers, David Johnson and Michael Hoey on an 
island in the harbor. At 1 1 a. m. the captain called a council of 
commissioned officers regarding the proper course to adopt in the 
present crisis, which decided that no force should be landed and 
that the ship remain here until further orders from the Commodore, 
who is daily expected." Entry in the log for Sunday, nth: "Wil- 
liam H. Berry (ordinary seaman) departed this life from the effect 
of wounds received in battle. Sent his body for interment to Dead 
Man's Island — so named by us. Mustered the command at quar- 
ters, after which performed divine service." 

From this account it will be seen that the number killed and 
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died of wounds received in battle was four; number wounded, six; 
and one accidentally killed before the battle. On October 22d 
Henry Lewis died and was buried on the island. Lewis's name does 
not appear in the list of the wounded. It is presumed that he died 
of disease. Six of the crew of the Savannah were buried on Dead 
Man's Island — four of whom were killed in battle. Lieut. Duvall 
gives the following list of the officers in the ''Expedition on the 
march to retake the Pueblo de Los Angeles :" Captain William Mer- 
vine, commanding; Captain Ward Marston, commanding marines; 
Brevet Captain A. H. Gillespie, commanding volunteers; Lieut. 
Henry W. Queen, adjutant; Lieut. B. F. Pinckney, commanding 
first company; Lieut. W. Rinckindoff, commanding second com- 
pany; Lieut. I. B. Carter, commanding Colt's riflemen; Midshipman 
R. D. Minor, acting lieutenant second company; Midshipman S. P. 
Griffin, acting lieutenant first company; Midshipman P. G. Wal- 
mough, acting lieutenant second company; Midshipman R. C. Du- 
vall, acting lieutenant Colt's riflemen; Captain Clark and Captain 
Goodsall, commanding pikemen; Lieut. Hensley, first lieutenant vol- 
unteers; Lieut. Russeau, second lieutenant volunteers. 

The piece of artillery that did such deadly execution on the 
Americans was the famous Old Woman's gun. It was a bronze 
four-pounder or pedrero (swivel gun) that for a number of years 
had stood on the Plaza in front of the church and was used for 
firing salutes on feast days and other occasions. When on the 
approach of Stockton's and Fremont's forces Castro abandoned his 
artillery and fled, an old lady, Dona Clara Cota de Reyes, declared 
that the gringos should not have the church's gun. So, with the 
assistance of her daughters, she buried it in a cane patch near her 
residence, which stood on the east side of Alameda street near First. 
When the Californians revolted against Gillespie's rule the gun was 
unearthed and used against him. 

The Historical Society of Southern California has in its posses- 
sion a brass grape shot — one of a charge that was fired into the face 
of Fort Hill at Gillespie's men when they were posted on the hill. 
This old gun was in the exhibit of trophies at the New Orleans 
Exposition in 1885. The label on it read: "Trophy 53, No. 63, 
Class 7. Used by Mexico against the United States at the battle 
of Dominguez Ranch, October 9, 1846; at San Gabriel and the 
Mesa Jan. 8 and 9, 1847. Used by the United States forces against 
Mexico at Mazatlan, November 11, 1847; Urios, (crew all killed 
or wounded), Palos Prietos, December 13, 1847, an( i Lower Cali- 
fornia, Feb. 15, 1848." It should be obtained from the government 
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and brought back to Los Angeles. Before the battle the old gun 
had been mounted on the forward axle of a Jersey wagon which a 
man by the name of Hunt had brought across the plains the year 
before. It was lashed to the axle by means of rawhide thongs and 
was drawn by riatas as described by Lieut. Duvall. The range 
was obtained by raising or lowering the pole of the wagon. Ignacio 
Aguilar acted as gunner, and having neither lanvard nor pentstock 
to fire it, he touched off the gun with the lighted end of a cigarette. 
Never before or since perhaps was a battle won with such crude 
artillery. Jose Antonio Carrillo was in command of the Californians. 
During the skirmishing of the first day he had between eighty and 
ninety men. During the night of the 8th Flores joined him with 
a force of sixty men. Next morning Flores returned to Los An- 
geles, taking with him twenty men. Carrillo's force in the battle 
numbered about 120 men. 

Had Mervine known that the Californians had fired their last 
shot — their powder being exhausted — he could have pushed on and 
CEptured the pueblo. 



